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is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 
unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 
ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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AN AWESOME FUTURE 


Salvador de Madariaga 


On November 3rd, i.e. the day after that of the Dead 
(as we say in Spain) the Fihrer of all the Spains (but 
for three coastal and an unspecified number of inland 
Gibraltars), has sung to himself a paean of praise. “If 
from such a difficult starting point”, he declared to an 
audience of 500 retainers, “we have arrived at this 
achievement and this plenitude, then just imagine what 
it will be in twenty years from now, when, God willing, 
we shall be able to present to you another further sur- 
vey of another twenty years of peace”, a splendid vista 
before which the five hundred retainers who listened 
felt their mouths fill with champagne. 

As for us, the 30 million minus five hundred Span- 
iards who are not his retainers, our admiration will 
have to be of a more objective character. We shall have 
to admire the Spanish Fihrer’s modesty, for he has re- 
frained from accurately describing the view which his 
perspective of twenty years opens to the eye; and we 
shall try to make good his silence by the simple process 
known as extrapolation, which, after all, amounts to 
applying an elementary rule of arithmetic: if in twenty 
years so much has been achieved, in forty the same 
proportion will amount to such a result. We do not in- 
tend to take anybody in. There is a long way from here 
to El Pardo. 

If frora 1936 to 1958 the Spanish Fihrer was able to 
let down the Republic, the King, Hitler and Mussolini, 
from 1958 to 1978 he will have time to let down four 
more friends. The most likely candidates would appear 
to be the United States, Britain, France and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

If from 1938 to 1958, the peseta fell _ ten to 
sixty to the dollar, from 1958 to 1978 it should fall 
from sixty to three hundred and sixty to the dollar. 

In 1938 the public debt amounted to about 19.000 
million pesetas. Call it 20.000. In 1958 it had reached 
71.000. Call it 70.000. At that rate the debt by 1978 
will reach three and a half times the 1958 amount, 
namely 245.000 million pesetas. The Spanish Fiihrer’s 
satisfaction is understandable for the figure is impres- 
sive. | 

If from 1936 to 1958 the number of political prison- 
ers has grown (through many intermediate peaks) from 
300. to 3000, by 1978 it should be 30.000, a highly 
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satisfactory figure for a dictator. 

If from 1938 to 1958 the number of coastal Gibraltars 
has increased from one to three, the Spanish Fiihrer 
has every right to expect that from 1958 to 1978 it will 
increase from 3 to 9. 

If from 1938 to 1958 the number of Spanish women 
driven by poverty to seek employment as domestic 
servants abroad rose from hundreds to tens of thous- 
ands, the Spanish Fiihrer may safely look forward to 
millions of them by 1978; and the same applies to the 
Spanish miners who go to Belgium in search of more 
bread and less police. 


If from 1938 to 1958 the unemployed have risen 


. from thousands to hundreds of thousands, and if it is 


assumed all round that by March 1960 there will be in 
Spain over a million unemployed, what a triumph for 
the Spanish Fiihrer: for in 1978 he will have to reckon 
the unemployed in millions, and not a few. ; 

If according to the London TIMES the proportion 
of Spanish imports that are smuggled into Spain may 
now be estimated at 25% and if we assume that by 
1938 the regime was already strong enough to have 
reached the figure of 2.5% of smuggled imports, from 
1958 to 1978 the percentage should rise to 250%, a 
figure unattainable in plain arithmetic and capable of 
turning the head of the most ambitious smuggler. 

But where the modesty of the Spanish Fihrer shines 
at its best is in the matter of that all pervading form 
of corruption and graft known in Spain.as estraperlo. 
For, if since 1934 (when the word was invented to 
describe a particular scandal that brought down a 
Republican government) the regime has in twenty 
years achieved peaks of estraperlo undreamt of by 
the naive republicans, it is evident that the Himalayas 
of estraperlo that it may still escalade in the next 
twenty years rise beyond the realms of the wildest 
imagination. That was perhaps why the five hundred 
retainers who listened to the Spanish Fiihrer, after 
much applause with their hard worked palms, shouted 
with conviction: Up with Spain! 

Still, the Fihrer rightly said that his great headache 
was the balance of payments. When the day of reckon- 
ing comes, he may find that he had guessed only too 
well. 








THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF FRANCO SPAIN (III) 


Vicente Girbau 


The last change of Ministry in Spain up to the present 
day occurred in February 1957, when Alberto Martin 
Artajo was succeeded as Foreign Minister by Fernando 
Maria de Castiella—“the great revindicator’. During 
the two and a half years he has been in office we have 
seen the remnants of Spanish influence in Morocco and 
of Spanish-Moroccan friendship finally liquidated in 
the “little war” of Ifni; the complete collapse of the 
“bridge between the two worlds”; a new approach to 
France; and, lastly, the rigorous subordination of Span- 
ish foreign policy to the demands of the economic situa- 
tion. Grounds for the severest possible verdict on his 
conduct of affairs can easily be found in the pages of 
Reivindicactones de Espaiia.(1) 

When Castiella became Foreign Minister three seri- 
ous problems for Spanish-Moroccan policy were still 
outstanding: the withdrawal of the peseta currency, 
the transfer of Tarfaia (the Southern zone of the Pro- 
tectorate) and the question of Ifni. This last had a 
long history, beginning with the Peace Treaty of 1860, 
by which Morocco recognized Spain’s right to establish 
a fishing-port on her West coast. The Spanish Govern- 
ment maintained that this agreement implied transfer 
of sovereignty, and therefore that Ifni was not included 
in the recognition of Moroccan sovereignty made by 
Spain in the 1912 Treaty. The Moroccan Government 
declared that they had never handed over sovereignty 
of Ifni, but only the fishing rights. It seems rather ab- 
surd that in 1957 such a problem should be discussed 
in strictly legal terms. 

Trouble over Ifni began in June 1957, and the Span- 
ish press at once published the news that the Army of 
Liberation was in Russia’s pay. The disturbances and 
discussions went on without a break until November 
23rd, on the dawn of which day a revolt broke out in 
the interior simultaneously with the start of an invasion 
from Morocco. The first communiqué from the Ministry 
of War, on November 27th, denied Moroccan reports 
of Spanish dead and wounded, but referred to the neigh- 
borhood of Sidi-Ifni, which was as good as to say that 
the attacking forces had occupied practically the whole 
region. Within the next few days raids began on the 
Sahara front. 

The reaction of the Spanish Government was violent 
and somewhat ridiculous; but Franco’s caution seemed 
to increase with the indignation of his Ministers over 
the end of the Protectorate. It was ridiculous to in- 
dulge in so much imperialistic bombast on account of 
two small patches of desert sand. It was ridiculous and 
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tragic at the same time, because Spanish blood was be- 
ing shed on those two patches of sand, and the friend- 
ship of two races who should still have been allies was 
being buried there. Few events have been so tragic and 
ridiculous as the futile naval demonstration off Agadir 
on December 7th and the diplomatic notes which ac- 
companied it. 

It was small wonder that the situation was becoming 
tense. On November 25th Prince Muley Hassan made 
a speech in which he referred to raids by Spanish air- 
craft, and gave orders that any seen flying over Moroc- 
can territory should be fired on; on December 3rd he 
announced that Spain’s inability to keep order in Ifni 
constituted a danger to Morocco, and offered his sup- 
port on condition that she would at once hand over 
Tarfaia and start negociations over Ifni. Both these 
suggestions were categorically rejected by the Spanish 
Government. They would never give up Ifni, they said; 
and shortly afterwards both Ifni and the Sahara were 
declared Spanish provinces. In New York, Mohammed 
V protested against the naval demonstration and threat- 
ened to take the matter to the Security Council. On 
December 19th the Spanish Minister of War made a 
violent speech in the Cortes, saying outright that the 
whole affair had been instigated by Russia. Several 
meetings took place between Areilza and Balafrej in 
the United States, but nothing came of them, and again 
there was talk of laying the matter before the Security 
Council. 

During the month of February, tension was increased 
by Franco-Spanish collaboration in the Sahara. A strong 
movement for the liberation of the Sahara spread rapid- 
ly through the whole of Morocco, and received the ap- 
proval of Mohammed V himself in a speech made at 
the oasis of Midi Hammid on February 25th. It was 
backed up by a violent diplomatic offensive, but the agi- 
tation died down after Tarfaia was handed over. To- 


1. In Reivindicaciones de Espana, Castiella and Areilza also 
give us a clue to their ideas about West African problems: 
“We want to create a wide area of expansion in West Africa. 
both as a means of access to the Canary Islands and as a 
strategic base, with a view to consolidating our possessions and 
contributing to the security of the Peninsula and of North 
Africa.” (op. cit. pp. 506-7). “Our first objective is the pos- 
session of the continuous coastline of the Sahara, from the 
Bay of Arguin to Cape Ghir, so as to establish solid contact 
with the Atlantic coast of the Protectorate. We would also urge 
that the frontier on the desert side should be drawn so as to 
give the minimal width necessary to prevent the Rio de Oro 
being an uninhabitable coastal strip.” (id. p. 603) 

The Bay of Arguin is a little to the South of Port Etienne, 
and Cape Ghir a little to the North of Agadir. 
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wards the end of March a mission went to the United 
States, saw Foster Dulles and Hammarskjoeld, and sug- 
gested that since no agreement had been reached the 
question should be put before the Security Council. 
At last, on April 3rd the transfer of Tarfaia was signed 
at the Conference of Cintra, it being no secret in Wash- 
ington that pressure had been put on Spain to agree; 
and on July 27th Prince Muley Hassan took possession. 
The peseta currency had been withdrawn between Feb- 
ruary 9th and 16th.(2) 

Up till the present time there has been no return of 
friendly relations between Spain and Morocco. Ifni 
and the Sahara are still Spanish provinces; from time 
to time plots inspired by the Spanish Government are 
brought to light in the Rif; friendship between Arabs 
and Spaniards is in the last stages of shipwreck, but 
there are signs of growing cordiality between the French 
and Spanish in North Africa. 

The collapse of both Western and Eastern arches of 
the “bridge between the two worlds” was no less com- 
plete than the failure of Moroccan policy. As for the 
Eastern arch, the last attempt to take an independent 
line in Arab policy had been made by Artajo, as we 
have already seen, at the London Conference on Suez. 
This was Spain’s final manifestation of sympathy for 
Arab Nationalism, and the beginning of her violent hos- 
tility towards the policy of the Bandoeng group. Franco 
himself showed that he realized that Spain’s influence 
in the Near East was at an end, when—referring to the 
revolution in Iraq—he spoke of “the very little scope 
in international affairs left us by the great powers.” At 
this time Spain and France were completely in accord 
over North African policy, and the Spanish press was 
the only one in Europe to approve of the bombing of 
Sakhiet. 

But the Western arch of the “bridge between the two 
worlds” collapsed with even more éclat, with the end 
of the dictatorships of Rojas Pinilla, Pérez Jiménez and 
Batista. The Cuban and Venezuelan revolutions had 
all the appearance of genuine popular liberation move- 
ments. The whole Carribbean area was in ferment, and 
the position of the remaining dictators was threatened. 
Although the most prominent among these “remaining 
dictators” were Trujillo, Somoza and the rest, there 
was no doubt that whenever they were mentioned Fran- 
cisco Franco was also present in everyone’s mind. The 
wheel had gone full circle, and just as the oligarchies 
of Spanish America looked for support to officialdom 
in Spain, the peoples under them knew that their libera- 
tion depended on their brothers far away in Europe. 
The Spanish press knew it too, and after a moment of 
hesitation it opened fire against the liberation-move- 
ments in the Carribbean, treating Fidel Castro as no 
more nor less than a Communist agent. 

Gone therefore was Spain’s illusion of an independ- 
ent policy; she must make the best of “the little scope 
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left us by the great powers”. This situation was rein- 
forced by her one-sided relationship with the United 
States, emphasized in 1957 when she again failed to get 
into NATO because of strong opposition from the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and once more made very clear when 
Foster Dulles came to Madrid in 1957, after there had 
been resistance in Paris to the establishment of launch- 
ing-sites in European NATO countries. As he left the 
meeting Dulles said that there had been no mention 
whatever of the installation of launching-sites, but when 
General Maxwell D. Taylor was questioned by journal- 
ists in Madrid a few weeks later he replied that he 
thought it would be more tactful not to answer, and 
that they had better ask the Spanish War Minister. 

Franco had lost his freedom of movement, but he 
was soon to find a new role for himself in international 
affairs, in what has been called the “Europe of Moral 
Order”. As early as the Spring of 1957 there were signs 
of what was afoot, when Castiella and Maurice Faure 
met at San Sebastian. Impelled by the demands on her 
resources made by the Algerian War, France offered 
Spain her help in North African problems and eco- 
nomic organization at home. From this moment Spain 
adopted an entirely pro-French attitude in the United 
Nations. After the bombing of Sakhiet, Félix Gaillard 
resuscitated the old idea of a Mediterranean Pact, and 
although this was probably only a parliamentary ma- 
noeuver, it was none the less evidence of a move for 
Spain to take her part in the new order of things in 
Europe. 

The 13th day of May, 1958, was an important date, 
not only for France but for the whole of Europe, be- 
cause of its repercussions on the internal affairs of other 
countries. The solidarity between France and Germany 
and the creation of a Common Market resulted in a 


2. On July 26th a contract was signed between Enrico Mat- 
tei, President of the E.N.I. of Italy, and the Moroccan Govern- 
ment, with a view to prospecting for oil in Tarfaia, exploiting 
the supply, and establishing a refinery. 








Conservative coalition being established in Europe. 
Spanish newspapers, always ready to take their cue, im- 
mediately underlined the importance to Franco of the 
events of. May 13th, though they were obviously dis- 
concerted by De Gaulle’s sticking to the forms of con- 
stitutional government. That same month Franco wrote 
under his pseudonym “Hispanicus” in ABC that “the so- 
called war of liberation in Algeria is simply an attack on 
the West originating in Moscow.” And in a speech later 
in the same year he openly declared that “recent events 
in a neighboring country are evidence of an important 
change in the political consciousness of the West, and 
provide new support for the National Movement.” 
Franco is an excellent tactician, and he at once saw the 
possibility that there would be a place for him in the 
new European order.(3) 

However, as was explained in an earlier article, during 
the last few years the gravity of the economic situation 
has dominated everything else. These last months have 
seen an even steeper rise in prices than before, a steady 
depreciation of the peseta, a slump, and the total ex- 
haustion of foreign currency reserves. 

From ‘the moment of its inception, the Common 
Market presented Spain with a knotty problem. A large 
part of her trade was already carried on with the six 
countries belonging to the Market, but the severely pro- 
tectionist measures which her economic system had for 
so long imposed meant that if she joined the Common 
Market a great many different Spanish industries now 
working at non-competitive prices would be ruined. A 
no less substantial part of her trade was with countries 
outside the Market. In other words Spain is a gravely 
sick country, and needs an enormous dose of hard work 
from her own countrymen as well as a large dose of sup- 
port from outside in order to recover her health— 
neither of which conditions is easy to obtain under 
Franco’s Regime. 

For some time she faced the problem of the Common 
Market with the age-old tactics of the ostrich. There 
was talk of various vague plans for dealing with it: of 
Spain becoming a member of a hypothetical and fan- 
tastic Common Latin-American Market; or of a Medi- 
terranean Market. It may have been in connection with 
this last project that the President of the British Board 
of Trade went to Spain in June, 1958, and that Castiella 
set out for Athens on the same day that Ullastres travel- 
led to Cairo. There was also a nebulous plan for a 
Peninsular Common Market, which must have been 
discussed by Franco and Salazar when they met at Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo in July 1957, and also by Marcelo Caetano 
and Gual Villalbi at Viano de Castelo in September, 
after the latter had been to see Salazar at Lisbon. But 
beyond the setting up of several Inter-Ministerial Com- 
missions, to discuss the matter, nothing was done. 

In the new year the situation grew even more serious. 
The Common Market made a lively start, and a series 
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of financial measures were 
passed, coinciding with an 
acute worsening of the 
Spanish economic situation. 
The Regime was faced with 
a grave crisis, both internal 
and external. During the 
last few months we have 
seen feverish activity in the 
financial sphere, but except 
for Ullastres’ visit to Lon- 
don in April last, Franco 
has sought help from France 
and Germany alone. O 
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UNA GRANDE. LIBRE, 
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Now that the bases had been completed and all pos- 
sibilities of unconditional financial aid exhausted, Fran- 
co had to appeal to international economic organiza- 
tions. (On January 10, 1958, Spain had become a 
member of OEEC, and on September 16 she had joined 
the International Monetary Fund and the Export-Im- 
port Bank.) But these institutions do not buy bases. 
General Franco has had to declare suspension of pay- 
ments, and to let any institutions prepared to help him 
have control of the accounts. The missions of OEEC in 
the autumn of 1958 and of the Monetary Fund in the 
present year led up to the series of measures of last July 
to stabilize the currency. 

I am not concerned with forecasting the future, nor 
is this a study of internal policy, so that I do not pro- 
pose to go into the possible consequences for Spain and 
for the Regime of the enormously high unemployment 
figures, the slump, and the results of the currency 
changes. It is important however to emphasize that if, 
in July 1957, Franco realized “the little scope left us in 
international affairs by the great powers”, he must now 
be aware of “the little scope left us in internal affairs 
by the great powers.” A long, long time has passed since 
he sent his messengers to Berchtesgaden to receive the 
“German Caesar’s” orders. Now he has to send them for 
orders to the International Bank. 

The Caudillo’s Spain—that rocky fortress he has built 
upon a foundation of extermination and repression 
may have a United facade, but it is neither Great nor 
Free. VICENTE GIRBAU LEON 


























3. There has recently been striking confirmation of the part 
played by Franco in the Europe of Moral Order. The Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Council of Paris, M. Devraigne, was in 
Madrid last April, and in a speech before the Mayor he said 
that when visiting the Valley of the Fallen he had mentally 
compared the Spaniards killed in the Civil War with the 
Frenchmen who were at this very moment dying for Christian 
civilization. On the 29th of the same month the French papers 
published a statement from AFP saying that the French 
Government was in favor of Spain’s admission to NATO; while 
Chancellor Adenauer announced in Rome that he had been 
discussing the question with President De Gaulle. Another 
chance for Franco-Spanish friendship to be underlined was 
scon to follow, on the occasion of the centenary of the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees. (October 24, 1959) 
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ON RETURNING TO SPAIN 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF A REFUGEE (II) 


Antonio Sanchez Barbudo 


CONCERNING A BOASTED ABOUT 

“RISE IN THE STANDARD OF LIVING” 

Probably any refugee would be reluctant to admit that 
progress had been made in Franco Spain during our 
absence—without our participation, that is—though it 
were true. In my own case I try to keep this feeling or 
prejudice or whatever one might care to call it in mind 
in order to be as objective as possible. 

There is much talk of progress, present and future, 
in Spain. Aside from the press, which constantly con- 
cerns itself with the improvements in everything, gran- 
diose irrigation projects and so forth, there are many 
persons in different classes of society who claim that 
in general the standard of living has improved “enor- 
mously” since the times of the Republic (though fre- 
quently these very same persons complain of the high 
cost of living and the low wage level, etc.). So as to 
appear more convincing almost all usually add that 
this improvement is not due to the merits of the “Na- 
tional Movement” but to the progress of our times in 
general. No one ever mentions American aid in rela- 
tion to this improvement in living conditions. 

More than by these vague statements I was impressed 
by what I was told by an economist reputed to be one 
of the most competent authorities on Spanish economic 
affaizs today. This man is a former refugee whom I 
had known quite well during the war, along with Al- 
berti and others; surprisingly enough, he now holds an 
important position as a financial expert in a bank. He 
may have changed his ideas, but he did not say that 
he had. He spoke to me confidentially, in the home of 
another former refugee, a known adversary of the re- 
gime against whom a case in court is pending. The 
economist told me that in spite of many blunders, false- 
hoods, etc., Spain’s economic development in the last 
few years was a fact; that although for the moment 
her incorporation into the European Common Market 
would be very difficult, we were on the way to “Eu- 
ropeanization” because of a rise in production, the 
fruits of which will be palpable within a few years. 





This is the second of a series of three articles by AN- 
TONIO SANCHEZ BARBUDO, Professor of Spanish 
Literature at the University of Wisconsin, who visited 
Spain recently for the first time since the Civil War. 
His works include Estudios sobre Unamuno y Machado, 


which has just been published by Edicién Guadarrama, 
Madrid. 
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On the other hand a person as little suspect as is 
Dionisio Ridruejo, while referring to a change in 
Spain’s economic structure (increase in urban labor 
population and decrease in peasant population, for 
example) assured me, placing his hopes on: the im- 
mediate future, that Spain would no longer-‘be what 
she had been; that because of the mentality ‘of the 
new officers who come from a different type of back- 


ground than before, the Army would no longer be 
what it used to be... . 


If such a change is really taking place then it would 
seem most important to me. Perhaps the efforts of 
reformers will no longer be frustrated as they have al- 
ways been in the past. Although we do not maintain 
that economy is the basis of everything, there can be 
no doubt but that it deeply influences the mentality 
and attitude of a people. Thus the hope for a change, 
for real economic progress, is the hope for a Spain 
that will be different from this Spain of the cacique 


[local boss], the priest and the Civil Guard that we 
have all known. 


But it is still too soon to be claiming victory. In the 
first place, is it really true that such a change, such 
progress, is finally under-way? The doubts that I al- 
ready had in Spain, in spite of what I was told by 
these well-intentioned friends (doubts probably due in 
part to my stubbornness as a refugee, but also to what 
I heard said and saw of squandering, abuses, corruption, 
inefficiency, etc.) have greatly increased now, after my 
return, on reading, not only in IBERICA but also in 
Time and other publications, reports of the acute eco- 
nomic crisis through which Spain is passing. Might this 
present crisis be something transient which has nothing 
to do with, or at least is not in contradiction to, that 
basic progress to which the distinguished economist and 
Ridruejo both referred, along with the very honest and 
well-informed American journalist Herbert L. Matthews 
(The Yoke and the Arrow) and others? Naturally I 
do not know, so I will drop the question here. 


But what I do know and can speak about is what I 
myself saw, what anyone sees; what is self-evident to 
any observer in Spain though he is not a financial ex- 
pert. Having travelled through nearly all the Spanish 
provinces, (cities, towns and not a few villages), rapid- 
ly but very attentively—almost all were places which 
I had known before—and all prejudice aside, I do be- 
lieve that one can note a certain change, and ‘in some 
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aspects a certain improvement; but certainly less change 
and less improvement than is currently claimed in 
Spain. On seeing, especially in Madrid, the enormous 
number of luxurious—relatively luxurious—new houses, 
houses to be sold by apartments, and the displays in 
the store-windows, it seemed to me that the member- 
ship of what we might call the prosperous bourgeoisy 
or newly rich had increased considerably. But the great 
majority of the people live as they did before. Some a 
little better, maybe, but working harder; while many, 
it seemed to me, are worse off, with more hardships 
than ever before although working much more. 

It suffices to observe that prices are, or were when 
I was in Spain, in general 10 to 15 times what they 
were before the Civil War, whereas wages are hardly 
ever 10 times what they were before, and in many cases 
only 4 or 5 times more. This no one denied, but all 
insisted that now many have two jobs, that frequently 
wives and children work also, that workers and em- 
ployees receive “bonuses”, “points”, medical assistance 
and other special privileges as do the military personnel 
and others. Stubbornly, I pointed out that the working 
day of 16 hours which many have with their two jobs, 
did not seem to be much of an improvement. To this 
they would reply that now many work more so as to 
afford the luxuries and amusements which were not 
within their reach before, and to which they have be- 




















come accustomed. There may be some or much truth 
to this in quite a few cases. 

But what is obvious, what I myself could frequently 
bear witness to and frequently heard said by the per- 
sons in question, is that not everyone has or can have 
the famous two jobs; that many have no wives or chil- 
dren to help them, and that, in short, very many, while 
working as much as or more than they did before, hard- 
ly earn enough to live on, with no luxuries whatsoever 
and every sort of difficulty. The low cost housing of 
which one hears so much and which is considerably in 
evidence, is only for the privileged minorities, I was 
told. As to the system of bonuses and “points”, many 
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benefit by them, but not everyone. In any case never 
have I heard so many people complain so much and 
so bitterly (and I have heard a lot, what with my 
travels about the country from 1931-1936 with the 
“Misiones Pedagégicas” and during the Civil War) 
and in so constant and obsessive a way, of the de- 
privations which they have had to endure and the 
inaccessible prices and fatigue of the every-day struggle 
for existence. 

Yet the stores are full of people, as are the cafés— 
also those new and very expensive ice-cream parlors 
and milk bars serving pastry, which are now called 
cafetertas—, and there are many people, surely more 
people than before, who eat well, spend and amuse 
themselves. I believe that the differences between peo- 
ple have increased rather than decreased, as has hap- 
pened in almost all the other countries. At first sight one 
hardly ever sees those rags and emaciated faces which 
the returning refugee may have expected to see; but 
beneath this laboriously preserved outer appearance of 
well-being, one often finds, if not poverty, at least the 
most extreme degree of penury. In some areas and in 
certain aspects one notes, at times, a certain improve- 
ment. There are more bicycles and motorcycles than 
before, for example, and more luxury hotels and restau- 
rants. Although with very little circulation as a rule, 
the principal highways are better than one would have 
expected. But nowhere does one find that extensive 
prosperity and well-being, that radical change which 
has been alluded to so often in Spain. Only a very few 
years ago poverty was great and almost general, so 
the present improvement is relative to that previous 
deterioration. There can be no doubt that one lives and 
breathes better than one did after the war, and there 
are symptoms of a growth, of an economic development 
which may be under-way. But in general everyday life 
in Spain is very similar to what it was during the Re- 
public, with less hope for the more unfortunate ones. 


THE NEW NATIONALISM 


It seems to me that in Spain today, because of the 
weight of the regime, the exclusively ecclesiastical edu- 
cation or for whatever reason, a “patriotic” attitude 
which seems to me an alarming symptom is more fre- 
quent than before and is found in circles where it was 
not to be found before, above all among the young 
people. . 

As this Spanish “patriotism” is not based on legiti- 
mate pride over national accomplishments or on the 
ecstatic contemplation of that which has come down to 
us from our forefathers (as these “patriots” are fully 
aware of Spain’s long submergence), it turns out that 
the new “patriotism”, when not tied up with an eager- 
ness for change and improvement, is but a vacuous at- 
titude, nourished by resentment, blindness and the false 
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EISENHOWER'S TRIP 


MADRID, Nov. 11, Ibérica:— 
Jubilation replaced dismay at the 
Pardo Palace and the Palacio de 
Santa Cruz [Foreign Ministry] when 
announcement was made of Presi- 
dent Ejisenhower’s decision to in- 
clude Madrid in his forthcoming 
tour of foreign capitals. 

It is known that every sort of 
pressure had been exerted in Wash- 
ington by the Francoist diplomatic 
representatives there towards obtain- 
ing this longed-for objective, and 
that the aid of a high ecclesiastical 
personality in the United States had 
been enlisted for this cause. 





FRANCO HAILS HIS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


MADRID, Nov. 3, Ibérica:—To- 
day General Franco delivered a 
speech, a “great speech” as the 
press has called it, before 500 top- 
ranking officials of the Government 
and Army and some provincial rep- 
resentatives, all assembled in the 
Falange headquarters. 

After acclaiming the nationalist 
victory in 1939 as having been a 
triumph “for Spain and all the 
Spaniards,” Franco went on to say: 
“Our movement had as its objec- 
tive the unity of all Spaniards, and 
a change in the face of Spain. We 
have achieved .a nation-wide and 
constructive _ revolution; we have 
created.a climate which has restored 
the confidence of the Spanish peo- 
ple. We have created a democracy 
and some natural organizations in 
harmony with the people.” 

After talking about the stabiliza- 
tion plans adopted last summer, he 
referred to the forthcoming reforms 
without specifying what measures 
were to be put into practice. He 
stated that Spain’s greatest diffi- 
culty lay in her foreign trade bal- 
ance, “But with the cooperation of 
everyone,” he added, “‘we have been 
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able to arrive at .the present state 
of plenitude. If from a starting point 
we, have been able to achieve so 
much and_ arrive at this plenitude, 
then one can easily imagine what 
Spain will be within 20, years when, 
with God’s help, I will come once 
again to report, to.you on. these 20 
years of peace: “Within: a short peri- 
od we will submit to the’ flation the 
plans and programs. which’ should 
lead us to. the. realization of this 
magnificent state.” 

Needless to say this: speech is be- 
ing appropriately commented upon 
here in Madrid. 


ON THE ISLAND 
OF PHEASANTS 


PARIS; Oct. 29, Ibérica:—Today’s 
issue of L’Express ‘includes the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
M. Couve de Murville, held an in- 
terview with his Spanish colleague, 
Sr. Castiella, last week on the island 
of Pheasants. This meeting reminded 
political observers who have had 
the privilege of reading General 
de Gaulle’s Mémoires of «a; phrase 
in which .the: author. clearly” ex- 
presses his conviction that France 
can not expect to be treated as an 
equal by the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Russians unless she surrounds her- 
self, in a great alliance, with her 
neighbors across the Rhine, the 
Alps and . . . the Pyrenees. 


The Cagis de Muryille-Castiella 
interview is, in fact, the first step 
prudently taken on the path toward 
a Franco-Spanish, alliance. As yet 
nothing is definite, but a series of 
preliminary. contacts will take place 
shortly. These contacts will be in 
connection with Spain’s attitude to- 
ward the Algerian F.L.N. leaders 
who, until recently, have been per- 
mitted to remain freely on Spanish 
territory, and to the fate of the 
Spanish refugees in France. Already 
the activities of the latter group 
have, been limited by recent de- 
cisions restricting the publication of 
their newspapers. Other measures 
could be taken. The Director Gen- 
eral of Security,'M. Verdier, is to 
go to Madrid shortly in order to 
discuss precisely these questions. 





JULIO CERON..AND CO. - 
DEFENDANTS SENTENCED. 
MADRID, Nov. 10, Ibérica:—The 
trial of Julio Cerén Ayuso and his 
co-defendants, who have been. held 
in Carabanchel prison. since July, 
was suddenly scheduled for Novem- 
ber 3. Two French observers and 
the British member of Parliament, 
Mr. Ernest Davies, arrived in Mad- 
rid to attend the trial, however on 
the morning of the 3rd announce- 
ment was made of ‘its “indefinite 
postponement” so as to give the 
Judge of Instruction more time in 
which to prepare his case. The three 
observers then returned to their re- 
spective countries whereupon _ the 
trial was hastily convened on No- 
vember 10, with no advance notice 
whatsoever, and, of course, no for- 
eign observers. 

Also we have been informed that 
the cable sent by Mr. Roger Bald- 
win, Chairman of the International 
League for the Rights of Man, on 
October 2 to the Minister of Justice 
in Madrid asking for information 
concerning the date of. the forth- 
coming trial in view of the League’s 
plan to send an observer from the 
United States, was never answered. 

The military tribunal sentenced 
Julio Cerén to 4 years imprisonment, 
and Antonio Diez and Manuel 
Gémez to two years. Among the 
charges levelled against the two last 
defendants was that of having ‘col- 
laborated with the magazine IBERI- 
CA of New York.” Eight of the de- 
fendants received sentences ranging 
from 6 months to 2 years, 


MORE REPRESSIONS 

BILBAO (OPE):—12 men. have 
been in prison here for . several 
weeks, charged with having dissem- 

inated clandestine leaflets. Evident- 
ly these leaflets relate to the pres- 
ent economic crisis caused by “sta- 
bilization”. All of these defendants 
are practicing Catholics. They were 
interrogated by Colonel Manzano, 
and then turned over to the juris- 
diction of the military tribunal “for 
the. repression of communism and 
free-masonry.” Three of those tried 
were so brutally tortured that three 
weeks later they were still unable to 
walk in a normal way. 
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DEATH BY THE 

"“GARROTE VIL" 

MADRID, Oct. 20,  Ibérica:— 
Though the execution in the Can- 
ary. Islands of Juan Garcia Suarez 
by the medieval, mechanism known 
as the “Garrote vil” was reported 
and condemned in the international 
press, the sad antecedents of this 
case have not yet been brought to 
light. They are as follows: 

Juan Garcia Suarez was a soldier 
in the. Spanish Republican Army. 
He was married, and a native of 
Telde, in the Canary Islands... 

Garcia had remained in hiding 
since the end of the Civil War in 
1939. Threatened and persecuted by 
a certain individual,.a butcher by 
profession, he did not dare come 
down into the town. However one 
day Garcia found out that his ene- 
my had violated both his mother 
and his sister; in desperation he 
sought . out the butcher and killed 
him, then went back into hiding in 
the surrounding countryside. 

One day he was found. by two 

Civil Guards,. who tried to take him 
into custody; in defending himself 
Garcia caused the death of one of 
the Civil Guards, and wounded the 
other. . 
. In 1947 Garcia was sentenced to 
death, in absentia, but he was not 
captured by the police until 1958. 
The sentence of 1947 was carried 
out on October 19 of this year, when 
Garcia was barbarously executed. by 
the medieval device known as “gar- 
rote vil”, by which the victim is tied 
to a heavy truncheon, (a “garrote’’) 
and an iron .collar, is. placed, about 
his neck which is screwed tighter 
and tighter until death is caused by 
strangulation and the fracture of 
the neck vertebra. 

According to our information not 
even the judges who handed down 
the original sentence. cared to see 
it carried out in the case of this 
man, for fear that it would revive 
old and silenced passions. The Bish- 
op.of the Diocese, the Junta of the 
Diocese, . intellectuals and townspeo- 
ple of Telde including the widow 
of the very Civil Guard who had 
been. killed in pursuit of Juan 
Garcia, had all signed a petition 
asking for a commutation of the 
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death sentence, in consideration of 
the circumstances which had driven 
him to kill the violator of his mother 
and sister. However this petition was 
not granted and the execution was 
duly carried out. 





BAPTIST PASTOR 
SENTENCED 


GENEVA, Oct. 19, Ibérica:—The 
following report appeared in today’s 
issue of Le Journal de Geneve: 

“José Nunez Moreno, Baptist 
Minister accused of having broken 
the official seals closing his chapel 
and of having entered it, has been 
sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment and a fine of 1,000 pesetas. 
However, the imprisonment will not 
be carried out because of the am- 
nesty proclaimed last year on the 
occasion of the election of Pope 
John XXIII. 

“Pastor Nujfiez’ chapel, which is 
located in a working-class suburb, 
was first opened in 1949 and then 
closed by the authorities, without 
any explanation, in 1954.” 





FATHER RIQUET AND 
THE UNKNOWN EXILE 


PARIS, Oct. 24, (OPE) :—On Oc- 
tober 18 a banquet was held in the 
Hotel Lutecia in connection with 
the termination of the XXI Con- 
gress of the Anti-Racist League, The 
ceremony was attended by a large 
number of French political person- 
alities and others. 

The closing address was delivered 
by Father Riquet, S.J., the eloquent 
orator who for 10 years preached 
the Lenten sermons in Notre Dame 
Cathedral. During the German oc- 
cupation Father Riquet worked for 
the resistance and was confined in 
the torture camp of Mathausen. In 
his speech he condemned racial and 
political hatred which obliterate 
feelings of Christian charity. 

He recalled with feeling his ex- 
periences in the concentration camp, 
where the cruelty of those in charge 
could not prevent the miracle of 
brotherhood in suffering from flow- 
ering among the prisoners. Among 
these he recalled with especial af- 
fection the mis-named “red Span- 
iards,” adding that he had always 


corrected anyone’ using that term, 
saying “No; they are not red Span- 
iards but Republican Spaniards.” 

One day when he felt that he was 
going to die of huriger and fatigue, 
as he had been denied rations as a 
punishment by a guard, he entered 
the messroom, in a -barracks where 
unknown persons from various 
countries were kept. One of these 
unknown prisoners suddenly and 
spontaneously offered to share his 
meagre rations with Father Riquet. 
That man turned out to be a Span- 
ish Republican. The audience at the 
banquet interrupted Father Riquet’s 
talk to give a rousing ovation to 
that unknown Republican Spaniard 
in whom all the exiles felt that they 
were represented. 





ALGERIAN F.L.N. IN SPAIN 


MADRID, Oct. 21, Ibérica:—A 
court in Toledo has sentenced Luis 
Maria Esquerecocha, 22 year old 
student, to death for the murdér of 
Armanda Fueyo Fanjul, 25 year old 
student. Also on trial was the Al- 
gerian chauffeur of the Madrid 
headquarters of the F.L.N. [National 
Liberation Front], Akli Laken, who 
had been accused of being the in- 
stigator of the crime, but who was 
absolved. 

Luis Maria Esquerecocha is the 
son of an editor of the newspaper 
Diario Vasco of San Sebastian; 
Srta. Armanda Fueyo the daughter 
of a family of Madrid society. Both 
were students in the School of 
Journalism of the Madrid Univer- 
sity, and were working on the side 
for the Algerian F.L.N. It is said 
that the young girl had been trying 
to dissuade Esquerecocha from con- 
tinuing to work for the Algerian 
organization. 

Srta. Fueyo’s body was found in 
a ditch outside of Toledo; there 
were marks of many severe blows 
on her head and back. 

Esquerecocha pleaded not guilty; 
he admitted that he had gone out 
for a drive with Srta. Fueyo in the 
car with Akli Laken as chauffeur, 
but. he maintained that the per- 
petrators of the crime were agents 
of the “Red Hand” who had fol- 
lowed them in another automobile. 
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“UNCERTAINTY PREVALENT 
EVERYWHERE" 


The New York Times. of November 
4 contained the following report on 
the Spanish economic situation by 
Benjamin’ Welles, the newspaper’s 
correspondent in Spain: 


MADRID, Oct. 31—The ‘minority 
of Spanish Cabinet ministers who 
are defending the new economic 
stabilization program begun here 
last summer see the country’s pres- 
ent trade doldrums as the, first fryits 
of a new “stability,” | 

Some independent Noreen experts 
agree with them; but there is no 
such agreement in the Spanish Cab- 
inet, among Spain’s.bankers, indus- 
trialists,and business men or among 
workers. Uncertainty is prevalent 
everywhere. 

Alberto Ullastres, the ‘austere 
young economics professor ‘who 


heads the Commerce Ministry, told 
an audience at Saragossa a few days 
ago that the Government had fore- 
seen all the present difficulties. He 
insisted the program was “going 
better than expected.” 

The group of Aragonese business 
men who heard him was slightly 
startled when Senior Ulastres praised 
them cordially for their “loyalty” in 
not asking for bank credits in recent 


“months “and for not importing so 


much. To many it was less a ques- 


.»tion.of loyalty to the Franco regime 
“than to the. Government’s sharp 


credit squeeze and to falling mar- 
kets. 

Nonetheless, Sefior Ullastres, who 
with Mariano Navarro Rubio, the 
Finance Minister, drafted the pres- 
ent austerity plan, marshaled a series 
of facts that painted a glowing pic- 
ture of economic ' well-being in 
Spain now. This account, widely 


publicized “by the ‘censored press, 
left many business men, workers and 
foreign observers puzzled. 


Sefior Ullastres noted that the 
peseta, devalued to sixty to the dol- 
lar in mid-July, is now firm both 
at home and abroad. This summer’s 
harvest has been excellent, he said, 
and’ there are prospects of record 
cotton and olive oil crops. 


Wholesale prices are steady, the 
cost of living is not rising appreci- 
ably and food supplies are assured, 
he declared. 


All these facts are boheme x, 
independent observers, but Spanish 
business leaders insist that they do 
not give a true picture of the eco- 
nomic situation. Privately they~ say 
that trade conditions are semi-para- 
lyzed by lack of clear leadership 
from General Franco down and. by 
other problems. 


FRANCO'S "NEW PLENITUDE” 


MADRID, Oct.,29, Ibérica:—The following table of comparative prices of staple commodities before and after 
“stabilization” will, convey some idea of the rate at which the cost of living is going up: 


Product 


Veal 

Beans 

Fish: 

Merluza (hake) 

Pescadilla (small. hake) 
Sardines 

Fruit:. 

Melon, per Kg. 

Bananas, per Kg. 

Bread, (Price does not vary, but _ 
weight of so-called “theoretical” 
kilo has decreased) : . 
Coffee 

Gasoline, per liter 

Railroad fares" 

Subway fares 

Bus fares 

Stamps: _ 

Local postage 

Inter-city postage 

Foreign postage 


Telephone (Monthly minimum) ? bi 


Hotels 
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Price, spring, 1959 


90 ptas. 
From 12 to 15 ” 


70 ” 
48” 
12° 


=) 
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Price, fall, 1959 


110 ptas. 
From 22 to 30 ” 


From 80 to 90 ” 
68 ” 
18 ” 


From 6 to 8 ” 
14 ” 


to 775 grms. 
Additional 12 ptas. 
9.5 ptas, 
Increase of 40% 
.80 ptas. 
1.80” 


80 9 

1.00 ” 

5.00 ” 
75.00” ” 

Increase of 40% 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOR 
DENIED SOCIAL SECURITY 


MADRID, Oct. 13, Ibérica:—The 
Council -of Ministers of October 9 
approved a decree suspending so- 
cial security for agricultural work- 
ers. 

This may seem like just one of 


many other orders and decrees, but 
it means that 80% of all agricul- 
tural workers, seasonal workers and 
small. farmers will be deprived of 
the benefits of social security. 
Evidently this new decree was 
caused by strong opposition from 
the. Stndicatos., As is known these 
Sindicatos represent management as 





well as ‘labor; Also, the Minister of 
Finance was opposed to the exten- 
tion of social security benefits to 
agricultural’ workers, because of the 
expense involved, especially in view 
of the austerity ‘program which 
Spain has “imposed on_ herself.” 
The measure affects over two’ mil- 
lion farm workers. 





A SURPRISE FOR FRANCO'S CONSUL 


MONTREAL, Oct. 14, Ibérica:—October 12, Colum- 
bus Day, which is the Canadian Thanksgiving Day as 
well, was the occasion chosen for the dedication of a 
monument to Queen Isabella: The Spanish Consul 
General, Sr. Fernandez Shaw, had been working on 
this pet project for a long time, and now his aspirations 
have been realized. The Madrid Instituto de Cultura 
Hispdanica donated the bronze bust, the City of Montreal 
the site and pedestal. The Mayor of Montreal, Mr. 
Santos Fournier, chose the site for the statue in the 
park and made all pertinent arrangements. 

The dedicatory ceremony was attended by all the 
consuls accredited in Montreal, members of the asso- 
ciation known as “Daughters of Isabella,” some city 
councilmen with the Mayor at their head, and the en- 
tire Spanish colony. Also a brass band added to the 
festivity of the occasion and the ceremony was well 
covered by the press and photographers. 


As the Spanish Consul began his dedicatory speech : 


suddenly a large body of people was seen to be ap- 


proaching, coming down a street which runs into the. 


park just in front of the monument, bearing big plac- 
cards and Spanish Republican flags on high. There 
were several hundred persons in this group, including 
men, women and children, marching in perfect order, 
four by four. Two policemen were at their head, in- 
dicating that they had taken the precaution of obtain- 
ing official permission from the police to stage their 
pacific demonstration. 

The Consul rubbed his eyes, looking as though he 
had seen a ghost. As the group approached the monu- 
ment and formed a semi-circle, the Consul, sweating 


and stammering, brought his talk to a close. When the . 


public began to applaud many cries of Viva la Re- 


publica! were heard. The newspapermen and photogra-. 


phers lost all interest in the monument, the mayor and 


the “Filles d’Isabelle,” and focussed their attention on, 
the anti-Franco demonstration, the first of its kind to, , 


have been seen here. 
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The Mayor then began to speak again, peppering 
his talk with praises of General Franco whom he de- 
scribed as the saviour of Spanish civilization. After his 
speech, which did not go down too well with some of 
the Consular officials and other guests, flowers were 
deposited at the base of the monument by representa- 
tives of various social organizations, When it looked 
as though the last of these floral offerings had been 
made a ten or twelve year old girl suddenly appeared 
from no-where and placed a bouquet of red carnations, 
tied in red, yellow and lavender [Republican colors] 
ribbons, before the monument. This precipitated a pro- 
longed ovation from many of the Canadians present, 


and from the wives of some of the Consuls. 


Then the Republican demonstrators; proudly bear- 
ing their flags and placcards aloft, withdrew with the 
same dignity in which they had first made their ap- 
pearance, this time surrounded by newspapermen and 
photographers. On the following day all the news- 
papers of Montreal published photographs of the dem- 
onstrators. 

Among the words printed, in both French and Eng- 
lish, on the placards, were the following: 

“FREEDOM FOR THE SPANISH PEOPLE, ON 
THANKSGIVING” 

“JUSTICE AND DEMOCRACY FOR SPAIN” 

“A MILLION DEAD ON. FRANCO’S CON- 
SCIENCE ...IF HEHASONE” 

The latter placard included a photograph of the 
Monument in the “Valley of the Fallen.” 

I should not end these words without telling of an 
appeal issued by Spanish Democrats here warning 
against the pro-Franco organization formed on the in- 
itiative of the Spanish Consulate, under the name 
“Spanish Association of Canada.” Now an anti-Franco 
organization has been formed known as “Spanish Dem- 
ocratic League,” made up to considerable extent of 
Spaniards arriving here only recently from Spain with 
permits and contracts to work in Canada. 
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pride of asserting that what is ours, though it be bad, 
is good because it is ours. 

Today in Spain, or among Spaniards coming from 
Spain, one comes across many who do not see the things 
that we saw and see, or who are not as bothered by 
them as were we. They seem to be much more ad- 
justed to or resigned to our national defects. They have 
an exaggerated concept of our values and a tendency 
to ignore our many evils. 

The patriotism on which we, too, were brought up, 
was the patriotism of the “traditional Spain,” of the 
dead Spain, which we detested. Today, in a somewhat 
renovated form, we see that this is the patriotism even 
of persons who are intelligent and anti-Francoist. Per- 
haps we in our day were excessive in our criticism, but 
today they go to the opposite extreme. We wanted a 
Spain that would be different, without ceasing to be 
the same in essence; so, following a long tradition from 
Larra to Unamuno and Baroja, we insisted on pressing 
our finger on the sore spot. Today it would be said 
that there is very little to be corrected because there 
is no talk (not in the press, because of the censorship, 
but also very little in private) as there was before, of 
Spain’s being a sick country. Today as before false- 
hood, hollowness, pretense, outer appearances, are in 
Spain in abundance. But now fewer people seem to be 
aware of this than before. As Antonio Machado once 
observed, cynicism has an ethical value vis-a-vis pre- 
tentiousness and falsehood. The cynic is he who tells 
the raw truth, and cynics are lacking in Spain today. 
What is lacking is the whip of Barojian sarcasm with 
respect to the patriotic pomposity which is stupefying 
the young people. 

Fortunately that recognized ability of the Spaniards 
to criticize their own has not entirely disappeared; but 
mixed with it, or along with it, one today encounters 
a tendency toward a haughtiness in which conformism 
is implicit, and an ignorance of the realities and values 
of other countries that astounds and irritates the refu- 
gee returning to Spain. 

Also without returning. I have observed that intelli- 
gent young people coming from Spain nowadays, who 
are not partial to the present regime, consider it un- 
patriotic to speak ill of Franco or to describe the reali- 
ty of Spain in public. Evidently they believe that that 
would be to wash their dirty linen in public. But we 
with more experience in such matters know that one 
will never gain respect for Spain by guarding a prudent 
silence, by responding to the curiosity of others with 
a defensive and ambiguous attitude of reserve and 
noble pride. Only by admitting our faults, which are 
evident to so many, will the Spanish values, which we 
sincerely and for good reason defend and proclaim, be 
appreciated. This just as only by admitting that 
Campoamor, for example, is an inferior poet, can a 
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Professor of Spanish Literature abroad convince his 
listeners that Jorge Manrique or San Juan de la Cruz, 
Machado or Juan Ramon Jiménez are as great as any 
of their times. Similarly, only by placing the blame for 
Spain’s ills not on the people but on those who are 
governing, will we awaken a cordiality and understand- 
ing toward Spain which will be far greater than that 
polite and ironical acquiescence which the new patriot 
usually encounters, outside of Spain, when he seriously 
reports that all is well at home. 

The “new patriotism” of which I am speaking con- 
sists largely in closing ones eyes to reality, in making 
the windmills gigantic so as to feel bigger, or at least 
less diminutive, oneself. In such cases it is healthy to 
place the harsh reality before the eyes of the deluded 
ones. For example, on more than one occasion I had to 
recall (to the visible displeasure of my listeners, who 
smiled sourly) that it is foolish to assume that in her 
alliance with the United States Spain has a more 
privileged or dignified position than do the other coun- 
tries simply because she preserves her “sovereignty” on 
the rented bases. This is like having to sell one’s shirt, 
out of poverty, but holding back the stiff collar so as 
to be able to say: Here I preserve something as old 
and as Spanish as the Hidalgo in El Lazarillo. The 
Spanish flag may fly over the American bases, but the 
man who raises the flag, the gold-braid bedecked offi- 
cer who represents “Spanish sovereignty” on the base, 
is of no consequence whatsoever. It is the young man 
from Kansas, the technical expert who knows more, is 
paid more and hands out tips who, though he be in his 
under-shirt, is backed up by a real power; he is the 
one who commands, said I, not the Hispanic Generalito 
who was taught the sonorous names of the scenes of 
famous Spanish military victories such as Otumba, San 











Quintin and Lepanto, and who, now that there are no 
“red” Spaniards to kill, devotes himself beatifically to 
filthy business deals. 

Not a few Spaniards have or seem to have an exag- 
gerated idea of Spain’s importance in the world today 
in terms of international politics, literature, sport, etc. 
Anyone living in the United States knows well that, 
unfortunately, Spain carries very little weight. It is 
quite understandable that many Spaniards would like 
Spain to be a great power once again, thouph this be 
difficult;.and any who could overcome obstacles and 
do something to make her of real military importance 
would gain great respect; but to pretend to be, without 
being; that sad want to but can’t, doing nothing but 
declaim, that acting as though one were important is 
ridiculous, and more current today than before. At 
least before some lashed the whip of cynicism. Now 
these are silent or dead. 

It seemed to me that more realistic than these “re- 
specters of tradition” was the ex-refugee, of whom I 
have spoken before, who said that Spain’s salvation 
can only be achieved by her incorporation, at all cost, 
in Europe; by uniting her to the destiny, problems and 
economy of Europe. But neither will this be easy, as he 
said before, and it is repeated now. Should such a 
union become a reality then, aside from many other 
difficulties, one would have to overcome this new na- 
tionalism which is dominant in Spain today; false airs 
would have to be shed, and one would have to be 
capable of humbly accepting the place that is ours way 
at the end, at the tail end of the European community. 
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‘To suppose that, given our past, our character and 
grandeur we have a special mission to fulfill—some- 
thing which I, like others, once believed—is a dan- 
gerous fantasy. There is no mission, at least for the 
moment, other than that of becoming better nourished 
and cleaning up. If we go on considering ourselves the 
chosen of God then we will only fall once again be- 
neath the boots of the authoritarian military. 

We must continue our history. It is all very well to 
be proud of our past, and for it to be an inspiration 
to us in all that it has that is good; but we must not 
let the shadow of this past annihilate, enslave and 
stupefy us. We must be true to what is most engrained 
and alive in our tradition; but we must not masquerade 
or deceive ourselves or hallucinate ourselves with the 
sad echoes and dead remnants of a history which has 
passed. This Unamuno said in En torno al casticismo, 
and it was a lesson which many of us had learned, and 
which not a few still know. It points to the path toward 
a true reconciliation between tradition and progress. 
But now this seems to be frequently forgotten in Spain, 
like so many things. There is talk of progress, but more 
than before, one lives and thinks in accordance with 
the old tradition, the dead tradition. Today even those 
who are not “traditionalist” seem, or at least sound, at 
times, a little traditionalist. This was one of my saddest 
discoveries. They do not hate the decayed Spain as 
did we. Many have lost their capacity for indignation 
from listening so much to the inane clarion calls of 
“Empire”, “National Movement”, “Hispanidad”, and 
so many other empty slogans. 
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P.O.A.U. LETTER TO HERTER | 


On October 20 Dr. Louie D. Newton and Glenn L. 
Archer, President and Executive Director of “Protes- 
tants and other Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State”, sent the following letter to Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter: 


= October 20, 1959 
Secretary of State Christian Herter 
Department: of State | 

Washington. 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Herter: 


As representatives of a national organization interested 
in religious liberty in all parts of the world, we are writ- 
ing to you concerning the case of Pastor Gregorio Jose 
Nunez Moreno whose Second Baptist Church of Madrid 
was closed without legal process by the Spanish police. 
Pastor Nunez, who receives some American support for 
his work, was sentenced to a month in prison and a fine 
on October 17, in Madrid’s Criminal Court simply be- 
cause he unsealed his own church doors after they had 
been arbitrarily sealed by the Spanish police. 

The facts in this case are a matter of public record. 
The first trial of Pastor Nunez in July was attended by 
an observer from the American Embassy, and it was 
described in detail by an American author, Paul 
Blanshard, in the Christian Century of September 30, 
1959. 

Many Protestant churches are being closed in almost 
every part of Spain without legal process while we con- 
tinue to support the dictatorship of Franco with Ameri- 
can funds. We believe that Americans have a great 
stake in this situation because taxpayers’ funds are sup- 
porting air bases to be used against Communism and 
American Protestant funds are being used to support 
those churches which Franco is suppressing. 

For us Pastor Nunez is another and a very important 
symbol of the free world in its struggle against dictator- 
ship. His freedom is just as much an American concern 
as the ‘world’s freedom from Communism. We believe 
that if we act to protect one kind of human freedom, 
we should not forget religious freedom. 

We hope that the United States Government will 
formally. protest against the conviction of Pastor Nunez. 
If it is said that such a protest would constitute an in- 
terference in Spanish affairs, the claim will not bear 
analysis. We are constantly “interfering” in Spanish 
affairs with large financial contributions which are be- 
ing used to bolster a dictatorial regime. Surely we can 
make it clear,to the Franco government that Spain’s 
present policy in dealing with religious minorities is 
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repugnant to those democratic principles for which we 
stand. 


Incidentally, we believe that the great majority of 
American Catholics are in fundamental sympathy with 
our position. They also oppose the suppression of Prot- 
estantism in Spain, and we believe that we speak for 
them in asking you to file a formal protest. Many of 
the most influential Catholic publications in the United 
States have recently published editorials and articles 
declaring that Franco’s policy in dealing with Protes- 
tants and Jews is unfortunate. 


The repressive measures adopted by the Spanish 
Government apply to both Jewish synagogues and Prot- 
estant churches. Under the Spanish law of .1945 and 
the 1953 Concordat between the Spanish Government 
and the Vatican any “public manifestations” of any 
religion other than the Catholic faith have been made 
illegal. Both Protestant churches and Jewish synagogues 
must meet behind closed doors, and they are forbidden 
to carry any religious symbol on their exteriors. They 
must function without juridica] status and they are for- 
bidden to publish any literature for general distribution. 

The Second Baptist Church of Madrid was closed 
in 1954 without any explanation or legal trial. We have 
in our possession a list of the names of more than 20 
Protestant churches in. Spain that have been closed 
by the Spanish police without court process. Our or- 
ganization is prepared to help Spanish Protestants 
partly because we wish to demonstrate to the Spanish 
people that all true Americans will defend religious 
liberty everywhere. We trust that the State Department 
also is ready to publicly commit itself to the defense of 
religious liberty everywhere. 

Officials of our organization would be very glad to 
confer with you about this Spanish situation. We ap- 
preciate the fact that it is a delicate situation, and we 
share with you the desire to do nothing that will injure 
American interests in the fight against Communist 
dictatorship throughout the world. But we are also 
deeply disturbed by the fact that while American mil- 
lions are pouring into Spain to benefit the Franco 
regime that regime is suppressing religious liberty with- 
out any formal or open protest from the United States 
Government. We believe that the conviction of Pastor 


Nunez provides an ideal opportunity for an assertion of 
American principles. 


Very truly yours, 


sgd/ Louie D. Newton, President 
sgd/ Glenn L. Archer, Executive Director 
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Editorial 


PEACE ON THE SWEET WATERS OF THE BIDASOA 


What is of interest to us about that Nazi-style spec- 
tacle held on the Bidasoa as a back drop for the meet- 
ing between the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Sr. Castiella, and his French colleague, M. Couve de 
Murville, is to find out what is behind these move- 
ments of Franco-Hispanic friendship. An attentive 
look at the situation of Spain’s and France’s respective 
problems may perhaps reveal to us something of what 
is going on behind the scenes. 

Sr. Castiella, who is so sensitive to Spain’s past 
history, must have brought sad memories to the Island 
of Pheasants. A long shadow must have fallen over 
his speeches, both there and in the Palace of Charles 
V: the shadow of the Treaty of the Pyrenees of 1659, 
imposed by Cardinal Mazarin, in which Spain def- 
initely conceded the loss of Catalan Rousillon and 
Sardinia, and in the North, Artois, Luxembourg and 
the strongholds in Flanders; while at the same time 
surrendering a Spanish Infanta who was neither to 
be wanted nor respected by Louis XIV. 

But this time the Spanish Minister wished to play 
a more portentous role than that played by the Duke 
de Haro on the earlier occasion; this time Spain hoped 
to obtain something in return for the modest contri- 
bution that she was prepared to offer. 

What does Spain want of France? Her demands 
are threefold, at least. First, French support in North 
Africa; then, Spain’s admission to NATO; last but 
not least, drastic measures aimed at the Spanish refu- 
gees residing in France so as to finally win the long 
battle waged by the Franco Government against 
them. This latter objective was stated all too clearly 
by Sr. Castiella himself in his speech delivered on the 
Island of Pheasants. In alluding to Cardinal Maza- 
rin’s phrase concerning the refuge in Spain given the 
Grand Condé, Sr. Castiella interpolated: “The abuse 
of hospitality should not be permitted by the one who 
extends it.” But General Franco’s Foreign Minister 
forgot to add that the Prince de Condé had been vic- 
torious over the Spaniards at Recroi, and that even 
after such exploits Philip IV had protected him in 
Spain when he came as a refugee, and subsequently 
made him Chief of the Spanish armies. 
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Sr. Castiella extends the olive hranch to France 
at a time when his own colleague; in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs are being imprisoned for having 
lent their support to plans for a pacific strike in pro- 
test against the high cost of living in Spain; at a time 
when the repressive forces of his government are bar- 
barously torturing peace-loving men. 


The first of the Spanish demands which we have 
enumerated is viable because it is of interest to France 
from another point of view. The second is but one 
more of many efforts being made in other countries 
toward obtaining support for Spain’s candidacy to 
NATO. The third is a manifestation of the Franco 
government’s determination to perpetuate the spirit 


of Civil War. 


With respect to France we also discern long range 
interests behind this new embrace of friendship; in- 
terests such as the alliance of the four Western Euro- 
pean countries (France, Spain, Italy arid Germany), 
an objective already alluded to in the pro-Adenauer 
German press as well as in the French press, while 
depicting de Gaulle as the spokesman for the West 
in international affairs. 


Also behind this Franco-Hispanic embrace lies the 
desire to terminate the transit permits and other fa- 
cilities being granted by the Spanish Government to 
Algerian nationalists passing through Spanish terri- 
tory for obscure or criminal purposes. Thus it is quite 
probable that France will try to gratify her Spanish 
neighbor, her enemy of yesterday, as much as possible. 
As to Morocco, both will come to an agreement; as 
to NATO, no matter how much pressure is brought 
on or by France, she alone can not affect Spain’s 
admission if any other country continues to oppose 
it; as to the Spanish refugees living on French terri- 
tory, that is another matter. The restrictive measures 
limiting their activities applied already in compliance 
to Spanish pressure, may be increased, but the Franco 
regime must lose this particular battle as General 
de Gaulle can not renounce his own past, nor can he 
invalidate situations legalized by the governments of 
post-war France. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


BREACH IN THE BULWARK 


Everyone knows that Spain is a bulwark. This, at least, 
is what we are told by the spokesmen of the regime. 
But whether or not she is a bulwark of the West, she 
certainly is a bulwark of the everlasting oligarchy which 
makes off with the fruits of the nation, and of the in- 
numerable opportunists who have been lining their pock- 
ets for twenty years. 

Yet this bulwark has now sprung a breach which can 
not be sealed by all the Caudillo’s police and Civil 
Guards put together, for this is an economic breach. 

As is generally recognized Spain’s admission to the 
O.E.E.C. with its accompanying economic measures 
such as devaluation, foreign loans and relative liberali- 
zation of import restrictions were steps urgently needed 
to save the country from bankruptcy, but by no means 
were they regarded as definitive solutions. Now to our 
old economic ailments are added those incurred by the 
new “austerity” program. The restriction of credits and 
lowering of purchasing power have led to acute diffi- 
culties, especially in Catalonia and the Basque province 
of Guiptiizcoa. About 150 of the small and medium-sized 
textile plants have had to slow down to a three day 
week (altogether 24 hours). Most of the larger com- 
panies are trying to stave off such a measure, but some 
have already been obliged to follow the example of 
the smaller ones. For example the big Espatia Industrial 
textile company, deprived of a 50 million peseta credit, 
has had to declare a suspension of payments and slow 
down to a three-day week, thereby reducing the earn- 
ings of its 1,780 employees. Other big companies in 
similar straits are Sierra Balet with 1,000 employees, 
the two factories in Llobet Guri employing a total num- 
ber of 1,445, the factory in Valet Vendrell with 860, 
that of Montané Font with 550 . . . altogether the 
wages of some 48,000 Catalan workers have been re- 
duced to the basic minimum of 350 pesetas [$5.80] a 
week for men and 205 pesetas [$3.40] for women. As 
can be imagined the resulting situation is a tense one, 
both among employees and employers, though for dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Things are not going any better in the building in- 
dustry, where credit restrictions have resulted in a 
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slackening off of new building projects (in spite of 
which cement is still sold on the black market). In 
this area the problem is further complicated by the 
over-saturation of the market in high cost housing, the 
only type of construction that interests private enter- 
prise. According to official statistics, on September 30 
there were 60,000 new dwellings or apartments within 
the city limits of Madrid still awaiting tenants! (Yet 
people go on living in chabolas, or shanties). There is 
unrest among the Madrid stone-masons over this situa- 
tion. So far there is no real unemployment problem 
in the building trades, but because of the slowing down 
in construction projects workers must spend more time 
in search of small jobs and they lose several days work 
a month in the process. 

Also, “austerity” is having serious repercussions in the 
coal mining regions. Many of the smaller mines in As- 
turias and Ledn have had to shut down. 


DANGER OF SOCIAL TENSION 

These and other problems incurred by the “austerity” 
program came under serious discussion in the meeting 
of the Council of Ministers held two weeks ago, and 
in a subsequent meeting of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mission on Economic Affairs presided over by the Cau- 
dillo, Solis [Minister and Secretary General of the Fa- 
lange] reverted to the subject. Like everyone else who 
is in touch with labor spheres Sr. Solis is well aware 
of the true extent of the unemployment and the danger 
of social tension, now more serious than ever. It is high- 
ly probable that the banks will soon be authorized to 
toss some lifesavers into the country’s economy in the 
form of new credits to textile and construction com- 
panies to help them try to stay afloat. 

Of course the crisis affects other industries as well. 
For instance, I can cite the case of a glass and ceramic 
plant in the outskirts of Madrid where all bonuses and 
overtime pay have been suspended. In an effort to ap- 
pease the workers their wages have been raised by 14.5 
pesetas a day, but this does not compensate for the 
loss of 23 pesetas a day incurred by the cancellation of 
bonuses and overtime pay. 

Nor do the economic difficulties affect workers alone 
but businessmen and middle classes as well. Symptoma- 
tic of this is the lowering of prices in the second-hand 
automobile market, which has always been very high 
in Spain. But the rise in prices in general has been a 
blow to all families. 

A survey taken by the National Institute of Statis- 
tics reveals (in spite of the irregular way in which it 
was taken, which we have heard about from a re- 
liable source) that the middle and working class fami- 
lies spend over a half of their total budget on food 
(thereby indicating a standard of living lower than in 
any Western European country with the exception of 
Portugal and Greece), and this by consuming less than 
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a kilo and a half (1 kg. 400 gr.) of meat a month (and 
what meat!) and an average of 16 eggs per person. 
But this survey was only taken of families whose month- 
ly income averages about 4,466 pesetas [$74] in the cities 
and 3,519 pesetas [$58] in rural areas. So what must 
the budgets of the families of the tens of thousands of 
employees in the textile and construction industries be 
like, or those of the simple employees in banks and 
insurance companies, for that matter? 

An added difficulty for laborers now lies in the fact 
that employer’s are only offering three-month contracts, 
which can be prolonged, thereby avoiding the payment 
of the extra “points” for family assistance, an impor- 
tant feature in the wages of married workers, as to be 
entitled to such benefits employment for a minimum 
of 6 months in the same company is required. Of course 
employers react to “stabilization” by resorting to their 
right to dismiss excess workers, and the latter react by 
defending their acquired rights. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Guiptzcoa has sent the following requests to 
the Superior Council of the Spanish Chamber of Com- 
merce: 1) The right to freely cancel labor contracts; 
in other words, the right to dismiss labor at random. 
2) Governmental payment of subsidies for unemploy- 
ment, or unemployment relief. The document is a 
reasoned one, from the point of view of the employers, 
but it adds some strange comments such as that “un- 
employment exists . . . in all industrialized countries, and 
is more or less endemic in character.” 

However the state does not wish to and cannot add 
to its expenditures. Now, with its customary brazen- 
ness, plans for the setting up of a social security fund 
for agricultural workers, which had been announced 
with great fanfare only recently, have been quietly 
dropped. Approximately two million agricultural work- 
ers are affected by this measure. While the Treasury 
is not anxious to add to its expenses, it was also con- 
sidered more prudent not to attempt to collect the por- 
tion which would have been due from the workers’ 
wages. 

In rather glaring contrast to this “austerity” measure, 
we have the fact that the state has now taken over 
the nearly bankrupt Manufacturas Metalurgicas Madri- 
lenias, which has the Caudillo’s brother, Nicolas Franco, 
as Chairman of its Board of Directors, and a deficit 
far greater than the initial cost of setting up the social 
security program for agricultural workers would have 
been. Furthermore, there seem to be ample funds avail- 
able for those who fought as officers in the “Crusade”. 
It is estimated that there are about 40,000 of these 
men still on the Army payroll, who have formed a sort 
of bottleneck preventing the promotion of the younger 
officers graduating from military academies. Now the 
Civil War veteran officers have been retired on three- 
quarter pay, but as this seemed ungrateful they have 
also been awarded some plums to supplement their in- 
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come. For example, 100 of these men (50 in Madrid 
and 50 in the provinces) have been placed with the 
National Institute of Statistics, with a monthly emolu- 
ment of 2,000 pesetas. 

Thus we -see that the economic breach which has 
been opened in the bulwark is due not only to the fact 
that the low standards of living and production and 
equipment make stabilization impossible without a 
serious jarring of the social edifice, but also to official 
vacillations in passing from the previous policy of in- 
terventionism and favoritism to a policy of conserva- 
tionism. It is to be noted, for example, that whereas 
Spain has promised to release restrictions on 50% of 
the import products, this 50% is based on figures for 
her foreign commerce during the year 1950. By leafing 
through the Anuario de Estadistica [Annual Statistical 
Report] one finds that in 1950 Spain imported only 
one half as much as she did in 1958, so in reality the 
restrictions on only 25% of ker imports are to be 
eliminated. . 

Sr. Navarro Rubio, Minister of Finance, has already 
admitted, during the meeting of the International Mcne- 
tary Fund, that Spain will need new credits in order 
to get along. The end of the year will bring a visit 
of the O.E.E.C. Commission, and Mr. Black, head of 
the International Monetary Fund, is expected after the 
first of the coming year. More credits are hoped for 
with which to confront the budget for the coming year, 
and for an economic “recuperation” which is as artifi- 
cial as was that of 1951-1956. 

On top of all this has now come the problem of the 
exportation of the this year’s magnificent orange crop. 
According to Valencia exporters France wants to limit 
her imports, giving preference to oranges grown. on 
French owned property in North Africa. Discussions 
with the French representatives have been under-way 
for several days now in the Ministry of Commerce, 
prior to the signing of this year’s trade agreement. How- 
ever matters will probably be ironed out, because, as 


we shall see, France and Spain’s common interests are 
considerable. 
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THE ARM OF REPRESSION 

What is hardest for the government is that in confront- 
ing these economic problems it has no support from 
public opinion and must resort to its usual repressive 
tactics. Protests raised in the Basque region over the 
economic situation have already caused the arrest of 
five young students and two industrialists (Srs. Uz- 
quiano and Trifén Echevarria) and several employ- 
ees, on charges of fomenting propaganda against the 
regime. The group was interrogated by Colonel Man- 
zano and then turned over to the jurisdiction of the 
notoriously brutal Colonel Aymar and his “Tribunal 
for the Repression of Communism and Extremism”. 
Some are known to have been maltreated, especially 
the industrialist of Bermeo, Sr. Elguezabal. 

In Madrid we are daily awaiting the trial of Julio 
Cerén Ayuso and sixteen other Catholics. In spite of 
efforts made on their behalf by many priests, includ- 
ing the Jesuit Fathers Llanos and Diez-Alegria, and by 
outstanding Catholics in Spain and abroad, peremptory 
orders have been issued from on high for the group 
to be tried by military tribunals. 

Sr. Cerén’s civilian lawyer, Alvarez de Miranda, (Sec- 
retary of the Pro-European Movement of Spain) finds 
it impossible to function on behalf of his client. Strong 
pressures exerted on many military lawyers have kept 
them from taking over the defense of the group; finally 
three military lawyers have been appointed to take over 
the simulacrum of a defense. 

Although the summary trial by military tribunal does 
not permit witnesses for the defense, the Sumario [docu- 
mentation of charges against the defendants prepared 
in advance by the Juez de Instruccién or Judge of In- 
struction] has admitted testimonials submitted by Fath- 
ers Sopefia, Maldonado, Llanos, former Rector Lain 
Entralgo and other outstanding Catholics. Eight days 
ago the Juez de Instruccién closed his Sumario and it 
is expected that the trial will be held with a minimum 
of advance notice, by surprise, so to speak. 

The growing movement of protest over this trial in 
France, England and Italy mainly, has infuriated the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs and the Army. Further- 
more, the campaign waged by the daily La Croix of 
Paris has aroused the indignation of Mufioz Alonso 
[Director of the Press] and of “Opus Dei”. This vindic- 
tive hatred on the part of those who claim to be 
Catholics, and who are doing their best to bury in 
prison other Catholics, with more fury than if they 
were Marxists or atheists, is indeed a curious phe- 
nomenon. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has issued orders to 
the diplomatic representatives abroad to depict the de- 
fendants as communists, but all in vain. Testimonials 
on their behalf keep pouring in by the hundreds, from 
Catholic sources on the one hand, and from non-Com- 
munist opposition organizations on the other, the latter 
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calling attention to the fact that “in the appeals made 
by the Popular Liberation Front for a pacific strike 
there was an attitude which coincided with an attitude 
of the communist party, but which was by no means 
common to them nor had it been arrived at by pact. 
Julio Cerén sincerely believed that this was to be a 
just strike, and this is a right recognized by Pontifical 
law.” 

Whereas all of these trials are odious, this one de- 
monstrates more clearly than ever the government’s de- 
termination to dispense with all semblances of legality. 
Its refusal to permit attorneys for the defense and wit- 
nesses is in flagrant violation of Article 11 and 6 of 





International League 
To Send Observer 


Roger Baldwin, Chairman of the International 
League for the Rights of Man, revealed today that 
the league is planning to send an observer to Spain 
to attend the trial of the Spanish diplomat, Julio 
Ceron Ayuso, and sixteen others charged with 
involvement in plans for a Pacific strike. 

Sr. Ceron Ayuso and the other defendants have 
been held in Carabanchel Prison since they were 
arrested in July. 

“According to information received from re- 
liable sources in Spain,” said Mr. Baldwin, “the 
summary of charges to be brought against the 
accused were completed by the judge of instruc- 
tion on October 21.” 

“The league’s interest in the trial derives from 
the fact that the defendants are to be tried by 
military tribunal so will be denied recourse to de- 
fense attorneys and witnesses, the fundamental 
guarantees of a fair trial.” 

On Monday morning, November 2, Mr. Bald- 
win sent a cable to the Spanish Minister of Justice 
requesting information concerning the date of the 
trial in question. Complete text of this cable 
follows: 

His Excellency Antonio Iturmendi 
Minister of Justice, Madrid, Spain 
International League for the Rights of Man, or- 
ganization accredited by United Nations interested 
in forthcoming trial of Julio Ceron Ayuso and 
others stop in view of your government’s previous 
permission to a British member of Parliament to 
act as observer in August 3 trial would you permit 
a similar observer from the United States to at- 
tend forthcoming trial on behalf of this organi- 
zation kindly advise prospective date of trial. 
Roger Baldwin, Chairman 
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the European Declaration of the Rights of Man. The 
law which has been invoked in this case, the Law of 
March, 1943, is a “Law of Exception”, one to be in- 
voked under exceptional circumstances such as a state 
of war. Furthermore, the recently promulgated “Law 
of Public Order’ provides for the creation of “Tribunals 
of Urgency”, which are to be civil tribunals, in the 
event of such a “State of urgency.” What strange ad- 
mission is implied in this decision to invoke a military 
“Law of Exception” against those accused of opposi- 
tion political activities, and of describing such activities 
as “military rebellion”? 

This “Law of 1943” was subsequently invalidated by 
the promulgation of the “Code of Military Justice” 
(and this fact has been recognized by jurisprudence). 
But when it was realized that this invalidation would 
deprive the government of its best repressive arm, an 
additional provision was added to the “Law of Public 
Order” in June whereby the Law of March, 1943, might 
still be applied. But in reality all of this has but one 
name: Indecency! Along with those emulators of José 
Maria el Tempranillo [a famous Spanish pirate] dis- 
guised as diplomats, economists and generals, who are 
made welcome in the international organizations and 
received with full honors by the governments of the 
nations calling themselves free and civilized: what do 
you expect the Spanish people to think of all of this? 
Will you be among those who will complain, later on, 
when there comes one of those explosions of popular 
fury such as break out in Spain every 25 or 30 years? 

But let us get on with our tale. 

The persecutions are not limited to police activities 
and tribunals; they are also spread out into cultural 
fields. The young writer Castillo Puche, who travelled 
all through North and South America telling everyone 
who cared to listen to him how very anti-Francoist he 
is, infuriated Goytisolo, Camilo José Cela, Lépez Pa- 
checo and other “misguided” writers a few months ago 
when he attacked them in the Madrid newspaper Pue- 
blo. Now we have the explanation: Sr. Castillo Puche 
has been named censor de primera [first class censor]. 
As a colleague of his has put it, “first class censor and 
third class writer”. In his literary-police work Castillo 
Puche has been aided not only by Juan Aparicio, but 
also by a Roumanian emigré in the service of Opus 
Dei named Horia Stamatu. This individual, who is 
heroically anti-communist here in the University resi- 
dence on Pinar Street, thousands of miles from his na- 
tive country, was the one who denounced the student 
publication Acento, thereby causing the dismissal of its 
editors. Now on the pages of the Opus Dei review 
Punta Europa he is denouncing José Luis Cano, editor 
of the literary review Insula. Everyone should be aware 
of the activities of this miserable creature. 

As the reader will note, today’s chronicle is not of a 
very cheerful tenor. Surely it is we who are forced 
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to go on struggling in the shadows of this country who 
are the ones to regret this the most. But the truth must 
be told. 


“LES LIAISONS DANGEREUSES” 

“or are there reasons for optimism to be found in 
the Caudillo’s foreign policy. A few days ago his Minis- 
ter, Sr. Castiella, met with his French colleague, Couve 
de Murville, on the island of Los Faisanes [The Pheas- 
ants] in Bidasoa. As has been reported elsewhere, the 
gathering had its folkloric aspect and the talks were 
said to have been superficial in character. This may 
be so, but it is more likely that this aura of pageantry 
and “superficiality” was designed to cover up more 
precise discussions initiated some time ago. 

Information passed on by on the spot observers per- 
mit us to conclude that Spain formulated the following 
demands to France: 

1. Support and coordination in Morocco and the 
Sahara, and greater military contact between the two 
countries. 

2. Spain’s admission to NATO. 

3. A policy of European unity with Germany and 
Italy, that is to say, with governments subjected to the 
temporal and political power of the Vatican. 

4. Measures of reprisals against the Spanish exiles in 
France. It is known that Castiella did not miss the op- 
portunity to attack France’s “excessive hospitality” to 
the Republican refugees. 

Of course France’s present situation obliges her to 
seek help, even from Spain, in all pertaining to the 
Algerian nationalists, also in order to realize a dream 
of a French-Spanish-German-Italian alliance which 
could speak up to the real Big Three. 

As a matter of fact Sr. Polo, Chief of the Social 
Brigade [a repressive branch of the Spanish police] has 
just spent several weeks in Paris with his French col- 
leagues, and Madrid now awaits a visit from the French 
Director General of Security from whom the regime 
would like to demand the scalps of the refugees in 
France. 

Let us not forget the martyrdom of Companys and 
Zugazagoitia.* Some moralists might care to interject 
at this point that today the very same officials who are 
awaiting the visit of the French Security chief, once 
received, in the same premises, Himmler, murderer of 
tens of thousands of French citizens. But as we say such 
a reminder should be left up to the moralists; our job 
is to warn the free world of the plots that are being 
hatched. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, October 29, 1959 


* Republican leaders who sought asylum in France at the 
end of the Civil War, but who were kidnapped in 1940 by 
the French police, with the aid of the gestapo, and returned 
to Spain to be executed. 
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